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FEBRUARY  1,  19Il8  . 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  makes 
the  following  report  for  the  finite d  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  corres- 
pondents, field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 
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1/  Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  shown  and  ends  with  the  cc 
of  harvest  the  following  year. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
CROP   REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural,  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  BOARD  February.  10x  1948_ 

February  l,  1946- 1  .  .  ■  ;  5tQQ  P.l.Ut.  3.T.) 

GE57ERAL  CROP  REPORT,  AS  OF  FEBRUARY  1,  1^48 

Conditions  during  January,  so  far  as  their  oufa#an»  is  now  measurable,  wore 
mostly  favorable  in  their  effects  upon  1948  crop  prospects*    The  mild  weather  which 
had  been  &o  helpful  during  December  continued  into  January,  permitting  winter  wheat 
growth  in  the  southern  Great  Plains*    When  extreme  cold  waves  began  before  mid-mor.th, 
snow  cover  usually  preceded  them  to  afford  protection*    Cold  and  snow  extending  deep 
into  the  South,  however,  caused  some  damage  to  growing  vegetable  and  citrus  crops, 
and  retarded  usual  winter  field  preparations*    The  far  Southwest  remained  very  dry* 
The  extremely  cold  weather  in  the  northeastern  third  of  the  country  continued  into 
February,  but  apparently  with  little  .adverse  effect  on  winter  grains  or  meadows, 
though  some  fears  for  reach  buds  and  young  trees  were  manifested. 

A  near-record  production  of  citrus  is  still  in  prospect,  regardless  of  the 
damage  from  January  freezes*    Some  frost  damage  occurred  in  California  and  Arizona 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  halting  picking  and  a  mid- month  freeze  in  Florida  was 
followed  by  a  one-week  embargo*    Shipments  from  Florida  are  again  active*    but  in 
Texas  little  damage  is  reported  to  citrus*    Truck  crops  of  tender  varieties  wero 
damaged  by  freezes  in  practically  all  areas  and  hardier  types  were  retarded*  In 
many  instances  there  is  still  time  to  replant,  so  thut  production  loss  in  the 
aggregate  will  be  minimized.    Winter  truck  production  will  still  exceed  that  of  a 
year  ago,  but  by  the  smaller  margin~of  5  percent,  ratter  than  the  11  peroent  in 
prospect  earlier*    Total  acreage  of  spring  crop  vegetables  may  equal  that  of  last 
year,  on  the  basis  of  estimates  covering1  about  half  the  acreage*  ... 

Milk  production  of  8*4  billion  pounds  in  January  was  the  smallest  for  the 
month  since  1941  o    Both  the  number  of  milk  cows  and  output  per  cow  ware  less  than 
last  January,  thbugfr,  the  cows  were  still  producing  better  than  average*    Part  of  the 
reduction  was  due  to  the  unfavorable  weather,  but  the  amount  of  grain  and  other 
concentrates  fed  per  milk  cow  was  dam  substantially  from  a  year  ago*    Farm  poultry 
flocks,  nearly  as  large  as  a  year  ago,  also  produced  less  per  hen  and  laid  5  per- 
cent fewer  eggs  than  in  January  1,  1947,  but  nearly  a  third  more  than  average* 
Pullets  not  of  laying  age  wero  fewest  in  number  in  9  years  of  record;  furthermore, 
farmers  expressed  intentions  to  buy  far  less  baby  chicks  than  last  year* 

Mild  weather  prevailed  the  first  two    weeks  of  January  over  .most  of  the 
country,  but  was  followed  by  three  weeks  of  unseasonably  low  temperatures  east  of 
the  Rockies*    Temperatures  averaged  abeve  n dri.it.  1  for  the  month  in  nortnern  Great 
Plains  and  Western  States,  particularly  in  Montana*    But  in  the  southern  Great . 
Plains  and  eastern  half  of  the  country  average  tempo  rat  it  es  were  below  normal,  in 
some  interior  sections  by  as  much  as  8  degrees*     In  the  latter  port  of  January 
freezing  temperatures  penetrated  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  country,  except  in 
the  tip  of  Florida.,  in  a  narrow  Pacific  coastal  strip  and  southernmost  California* 
Extensive  freeze  damage  to  some  vegetables  occurred  in  California,  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  in  Florida  and  other  southern  areas.    Some  damage  to  citrus  was  reported 
in  California,  Arizona  end  Florid':,  but  apparently  little  occurred  in  Texas  areas* 
In  California,  premature  blossoming  of  almonds,  cherries  and  apricots  was  causing 
apprehension,  while  low  temperatures  and  continued  dry  weather  retarded  grass,  grain 
and  truck  crops,  and  also  resulted  in  suspension  of  much  planting*    The  California 
situation  was  partially  relieved  by  rains  in  early  February*    In  the  South,  seeding 
of  winter  grains  was  not  yet  completed,  end  the  usual  preparation  of  fields  for 
sprinr  seeding  and  planting  of  early  potatoes  end  vegetables  was  retarded.  Some 
tobacco  bods  woro  planted* 
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Snow  cover  advanced  southward  to  an  unusual  extent  and  depth  at  one  time 
reaching  as  far  as  Son  Antonio,  Texas  'nnd  Montgomery,  Alabama,    E??ring.  the  cold 
waves  of  January  most  of  bhe  vdnter  wheat  ar«a  '*as  protected,  'minimi sins,  the 
damage  hy  freezing  or  possible   soil  blotting  and  supplying  needed  soil  moisture. 
January  precipitation  '-"dr;  normal  or  above  in  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  from  Maine 
to  East  Texe,s;  in  a  north-to-south  strip  from  southeastern  Montana'  across .. 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  western  Kansas,  BTevr  "Mexico  end  the  Panhandles  of  Oklahoma  and 
Texas;  .and  in  the  Pacific  ITorthwest.  .      The  excessive  moisture  in  couth  eastern 
States  retarded  all  field  activities.    The  below-normal  precipitation  in  ITorth 
Central  States  is  not  significant  from  the  moisture  angle,  and  i»t  permitted  mar- 
keting -and  usual  farm  activities.     The  far  Southwest  continued  very  dry,  affecting 
range  pastures  and  crop  procoects  there.  %  Accumulation  of  snow  in  western*  moun- 
tains, source  of  irrigation  water,  continued  below  normal.    Supplemental  feeding 
of  livestock  in  snow- covered  areas  and  in  the  dry  So*ithwest  has  made  heavy  de- 
mands upon  roughage  supplies,    Range  feed  showed  more  than  the  usual  decline  dur- 
ing January.    Livestock  art   wintering  in  good  condition,-  except  in  the  dry  South- 
west, where  stock  water  is  a  problem,  and  in  Southern  California  "here  there  has 
been  some  forced  movement  of  cattle.. 

CI TRUSS    All  oranges  for  the  1?47~48  season  are  estimated  at  108,6  million  boxes — 

5  percent  less  than  last  sea.son  but    30  percent  above  average.  Early 
and  midseason  varieties  are  estimated  at  52.^  million  boxes  compared  with ,.5^«3  ' 
million  boxes  for  19^6-^7.     The  Valencia .total  is  forecast  at  $6+2  million  boxes 
compared  with  59-7  million  boxes  last  season.     The  grapefruit  crop  is  estimated 
at  a  total  of  62. 0  million  boxes  in  19^-^7.    Prospective  production  of  California 
lemons  declined  during  January  is  now  slightly  less  than  last  season's  crop  of 
13.8  million  boxes. 

In  El Or i da,  a  mi d— January  cold  spell  brought  freezing  temperatures  to  a 
large  part  of  the  citrus  area.    Damage  was  scattered  a.s  temperatures  rose  rapidly 
soon  after  reaching  dangerous  levels.     Total  loss  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  is  . 
indicated  to  V ; negligible.    Heavy  damage  did  occur  to  these  tangerines  for  har- 
vest, about  ono-fotirth  to  one- third  of  the  crop.    Marketing  of  citrus  during _  ; 
January  was  heavy.    Production  of  Florida  early  and  r.idseaeon  oranges  is  now  es- 
timated at  29  million  boxes  and  that  of  Valencies  at  23  million.    Last  yee.r*s 
early  and  midseason  production  was  30.5  million  bones  (including. 900,000  bones 
not  harvested)  and  Valencia    production  was  23,2  million  boxes.    _ Tangerines  are  _  , 
not/  indicated  at; 3.9  million  hones  —  17  percent  less  than  the  '^.7  million  penes 
produced  in' i9-y6~^7  (including  800,000  boxes  not  harvested  because  of  low  prices! 
Florida  grapefruit  ar^  estimated  at  21  million  bones  compared  with  29  million 
boxes  last  season  (including  2.6  million  boxes  unharvested}.    By  the  first  of 
February  nearly  23  million  bones  of  oranges,  11  million  box^s  of  grapefruit  and 
3.3  million  boxes  of  tangerines  had  been  picked,    These  compare  with  21  million, 
bones  of  oranges-, '  12.1  million  bones  of  grapefruit  and  3.5  million  hexes  of  tan- 
gerines to  February  1,  1?^7.      This  year  canneries  have  used  oranges  in  record 
proportion  —  11,3  million  boxes  compared  with  5.9  million  last  year  to 
February  1.    Grapefruit  canning  lags  a  little,  showing  6.5  million  boxes  com- 
pared with  7.0  million  bones  last  year  to  February  1.      Tangerines  canned  this 
year  are  about  ^75,000  "boxes  compared  with  a  little  more  than  800,000  boxes 
last  year  to  February  1. 

The  Texas  citrus  area  had  a  cold-  wave  the  last  wee::  in  January  but  very 
little  damage  was  caused  to  either  fruit  or  trees.    All  sections  received  rain 
following  the  coll  spell  and  moisture  is  ample.     Oranges  are  estimated  at  5«$ 
million -bones  compared  with  5.0  million  last  season. 
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Grapefruit  are  placed  at  24  million  boxes  compared  with  25,3  million  boxes  last 
season.    Marketing;  of  grapefruit  Has  continued  to  lag  in  comparison  with  recent 
years  and  considerable  fruit  on  the  ground  is  not  being  utilized*    The  total  picked 
to  February  1  was  about  a  fourth  less  than  last  year*    Harvest  of  early  and 
midseason  oranges  was  very  active  the  last  half  of  January  arid  should  be  completed 
by  mid- February.    Valencia  picking  ha.s  started  but  active  movement  is  not  expected 
until  mid- February, 

In  Arizona ,  freezing  temperatures  the  latter  part  of  January  severely  damtgod 
Ravels  and'  other  early  oranges.    However,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  had  been  picked  before 
this  freeze  occurred*    Loss  to  Valencia  oranges  on  i  grapefruit  apparently  was  not 
serious.    Oranges  are  estimated  at  1,1  million  boxes  compared  with  1,2  million  boxes 
in  1946-47 «     Grapefruit  are-  estimated  at  4,1  million  boxes  —  the  same  as  in  1946-47, 

In  Cg  lif  ornia ,  an  extended -"dry  period  has  been  unfavorable  for  development  of 
citrus  crops,    Turing  the  last  half  of  January,  many  citrus  sections  had  one  to 
several  nights  with  freezing  temperatures.     Some  damage  occurred  but  'loss  apparently  % 
was  not  serious.    Heating  equipment  was  widely  used.    The  estimate  for  Kavel  and 
miscellaneous  oranges  is  19,1  million  boxes        slightly  less  than  last  year's  crop 
of  19,7  million  boxes.    Harvest  to  February  1  this  year  totalled  about  8  million 
box  g  compared  with  about  8,5  million  boxes  last  year  to  February  1,    The  Valencia 
forecast  now  is  30,5  million  boxes  compared  with  the  194S-47  crop  of  34  million 
boxe-s.    The  California  grapefruit  crops  are  now  estimated  to  total  3,0  million  boxes 
compared  with  3,i  million  boxes  last  season, 

MIL-'  FRODTTCTION;     Milk  production  on  firms  in  the  United  States  during  January 

is  estimated  at  3,4  billion  pounds,  6  percent  lower  than  in 
the  same  month  of  1947,  and  the  smallest  January  milk  output  since  1941,  lumbers 
of  milk  cews  on  farms  and  milk  production  per  caw  were  below  a  year  ago,  Weather 
during  the  month  was  generally  unfavorable  for  milk  cows,  with  extreme  cold,  storms, 
and  snow  over  much  of  the  country'  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.    Milk  production 
per  capita  for  January  averaged  1,87  pounds  per  day,  the  lowest  for  the  month  in  a 
decade. 

Milk'  production  per  cow  gained  seasonally  dir  ing  January -and  continued  at  a 
relatively  high  level,  but  did  riot  equal  last  year's  record  high  figures.  On 
February  1,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  averaged 
13,77  pounds,  3  percent  below  the  .14 #17  pounds  a  year  ago,  but  6  percent  higher 
than  the  "1937-46  average  for  the  date.     In  each  major  geographic  division,  milk 
production  per  coy/-  was  lov:er  than  on  February  1  last  year,  with-the  decline  as  great 
as  5'  percent  in  the  South  Central  region.    However,  compared  v/ith  the  10- year  1 
average  for  February  1,  milk  production  per  cow  this  year  was  up  in  all  regions  v/ith  I 
increases  of  2  percent  in  the  South  Central  area,  4  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  ^ 
f.nd  East  North  Central  States,  and  3  to  10  percent  in  "other  regions. 

The  percentage  of  milk  cows  reported  in  production  on  February  1  averaged 
64.3  pur  cent  for  crop  correspondents'  herds,  slightly  below  the  .64,9-  percent 
reported  a  year  ago,    Except  for  February  1  of  1944,  1945,  and  1946,  the  percentage 
milked  this  year  was  the  lowest  for  the  date  since  1934,    The  percentage  of  milk 
news  b-.-lng  milked  normally  reaches  a  seasonal  low  point  about  (February  1  an'1  a 
seasonal  high  point  about  July  1,    In  the   Vestern  Region -the  percentage  milked  on 
Pc brmjry  1  was  about  average,  in  bhs  Atlantic  Coast  Regions  slightly  below  average r 
an  d  ,in  the.  Central  portions  of  the  country  considerably  below  average. 
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January  production  in  the  21  States  for  which  monthly  milk  production  esti- 
mates were  made  indicates  that  production  in  the  West  Central  portion  of  the  country 
was  rather  generally  below  average,  but  that  east  of  the-  Mississippi  River,  and  in 
some  of  the  P^ochy  Mountain  States,  it  ranged  mostly  from  above  average  to  record 
levels.    In  the  principal  cream-selling  States  included  among  the  21,  January  milk 
production  was  the  lowest  since  the  late  1930' s.    In  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  farm 
milk  production  was  the  smallest  for  January  in  records  dating  back  through  1930, 
while  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Montana,  it  was  the  smallest  in  at  least  10  years. 

In  only  2  of  the  21  States  -  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  -  milk  production 
exceeded  previous  high  January  figures.    In  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Yfisconsin, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Utah,  milk  production  was  above  the  1937-U6 
average  for  January  but  lower  than  a  year  ago.    Among  these,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
had  the  smallest  January  milk  output  since  19hh  and  Missouri  the  smallest  since 
19U3.    In  Oregon,  production  equaled  that  of  January  a  year  ago,  but  otherwise  was 
the  lowest  in  17  years.    In  Idaho  and  ".Washington,  production  was  above  last  year 
and  average,  but  was  materially  less  than  in  some  other  recent  years. 


ESTIMATED  MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  SELECTED  STATES  ±? 
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1/  Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available. 
2/  Preliminary.    May  be  slightly  revised  in  connection  with  19^7  Annual  and 
Monthly  estimates  to  be  released  February  18,  I9I4.8, 


GRAiN  AND  CONCENTRATES  FED  TO  MILK  COWS;      The  amount  of  grain  and  other  concen- 
trates fed  per  milk  cow  on  February  1 

,  this  year  was  down  substantially  from  a  year  ago  and  lower  than  for  the  same  date 
during  most  of  the  war  period,  but  it  was  definitely  higher  than  in  I9I4.I  and  earlier 
years.    Milk  cows  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  received  an  average  of  5.35 

f pounds  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  per  head  on  February  1,  6  percent  below  the 
5.68  pounds  a  year  earlier  and  lowest  for  the  date  in  7  years  except  for  the  5»23 
pounds  reported  in  I9i4.l1.    In  t  he  1932-ui  decade,  the  amount  fed  per .  cow  on 
February  1  ranged  from  a  low  of  3.50  pounds  in  1935  following  the  I93J4.  drought  to 
5.16  pounds  in  1932  when  feed  was  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Reduced  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  relatively  unfavorable  price  relation- 
ships for  feeding  milk  cows  contributed  to  the  lower  feeding  rate  this  winter.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk  cows  in  January  were  worth  ...  u •  5 3  per 
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100  pounds,  an  increase  of  $1,39  per  hundred  from  a  year  earlier.     Shar-oest  in- 
creases in  feed  costs  were  evident  in  the  Midwest.    In  cream-selling  areas  the 
value    per  100  pounds  of  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk  covrs  was  5*J-  percent  high- 
er than  a  year  ago;  in  milk-selling  areas,  it  was  4l  percent  higher.    As  a  result 
of  the  high  concentrate  costs,  price  ratios  were  unfavorable  for  feeding  even 
though  dairy  product  prices  were -at  a  high  level.    The  milk-fed  price  ratio  was 
the  third  lowest  for  January  in  39  years  of  record  and  the  butterf at-f eod  price 
ratio  was  the  fifth  lowest.     On  the  other  hand,:  cold  weather  and  snow  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  stimulated  feeding  of  substantial  quantities  of  concentrates 
even  though  high  priced,  raid  helped  to  keep  the  amount  fed  per  milk  cow  above  the 
10-year  average  level. 

Sharpest  reductions  from  a  year  ago  in  feeding  rates  were  evident  in  the 
North  Central  and  Western  Regions.     In  the  East  and  West  North  Central  group's  of 
States,  the  amounts  fed  per  cow  were  down  12  and  11  percent  respectively  from 
February  1,#  19^7.     In  the  East  iTorth  Central  region,  the  '5.8  pounds  per  cow  was, 
the  lowest  for  the  date  since  194-1  while  in  the  West  ITorth  Central  region  the 
average  of  5.5  pounds  per  co,r  was  the  lowest  since  19^-U    In  the^  Western  Region, 
the  3.9  pounds  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  fed  per  milk  cow  was  the  lowest 
since  19^1,  "out  higher  than  in  earlier  yeard.    On  the  other  hand,  ^in  South'  rn 
Regions  the  amount  fed  per  covr  on. 'February  1  this  year  was  as  .high  as  has  "oeen 
reported  for  the  date  in  the  17  years "for  which  records  are  available.  Cold 
weather  and  storms  in  this  area  during  January  limited  the  use  of  winter  pastimes 
available  in  some  sections  and  caused  much  heavier  than  usual  supplemental  feeding 
of  milk, cows.    In  the  North  Atlantic  Region,  the  amount  of  grain  fed. per  cow  was 
"below  tlie  level  of  the  last  3  years,  "but  equal  to  the  February  1,  19%  rate' of 
feeding,  and  higher  than  for  the  same  date  in  other-  years  since  1932* 

POULTRY  ATI)  SCO  PRODUCTION;      Unfavorable  weather  for  egg  production  in  all  parts 

of  the  country  except  the  West  resulted  in  jf  pexv 
cent  drop  in  January  egg  production  from  a  year  ago.     This  decrease  in  egg  pro- 
duction was  brought*  about  by  a  "f  percent  lower  rate  of  lay  and  1  percent  fewer 
layers  than  in  January  last  -year."  Farm  flocks  laid  4-, 338, 000, 000  eggs  in 
January  —  31  percent  more  than  the  1937-4-6  average.    Egg  production  was  below 
that  of  last  year  in  all  •parts  .of  the  country  except  the  East  No'rth  Central  and 
Western  States.    Decreases  ranged  from  15  percent  in  the  So\ith  Atlantic  to  3 
percent  in  the  ITorth  Atlantic  States.    Production  in  the  West  increased  8  percent 
and  showed  practically  no  change  in  the  East  iTorth  Central  States. 

The  rate  of  egg  production  during  January  was  11,1  eggs  per  layer,  com- 
pared with  11,6  in  January  last  year  and  the  average  of  8.8  eggs.     Tlie  rate  .was 
below  that  of  January  last  year  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  the  Western 
and  East  North  Central  States,  where  the  increases  were  6  and  1  percent  res- 
'  pectivcly.    Decreases  from  last  year  ranged  from  11  percent  in  the  South  Central 
to  5  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  States.  - 

The  Nations  farm  flock'  avera'  ed  389  ,'641,000  layers  in  January  —1  percent" 
less  than  in  January  last  ye;.r,  but  k  percent,  above  average.    Layers  were  fewer 
than  last  year  in  all  regions  of  the  country  except  the  North  Atlantic  and 
•Western  States,  where  layers  increased  3  and  2  percent  respectively.    Decreases  . 
•    from  last  year  were  5  percent  in' the  South  Atlantic,  2  percent  in  the  West  ITorth 
Central  and  South  Central  States,  and  1  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  States. 
The  number  of  layers  on  United  States  farms  during  19^7  averaged  3  percent  less 
than  in  1946  but  were  9  percent    above  the  10-year  average. 
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Potential  layers  (hens  end  pullets  of  laying  ago  plxjs  pullers  not  <!>f  laying 
age)  on  farms  February  1  totaled  408,295,000,  about  1  percent  fewer  than  a  year 
ago  and  9  percent  below  the  1942.46  average •    All  pnrbr  of  the  country  e::cept  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Ve stern  States  show  a  smaller  number  of  potential  layers  than 
a  year  ago*    Pecreasos  from  a  year  ago  v^ere  5  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
2  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  <^est  North  Central  and  South  Central-  States* 
Increases  were  3  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  md  2  i>eroent  in  the  Vv"ost*< 

Pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  February  1  numbered  21,342,000,  about  6  percent 
less  than  a  year  ago  and  38  percent  below  t  he  5- year  average*    This  is  the  small- 
est  number  of  non- laying  pullets  on  farms  in  9  years  of  record,  a  result  of  a 
much  earlier  than  usual  hatch  last  year  and  the  consequent  earlier  movement  of 
pullets  into  laying  flocks*    Numbers  were  below  those  of  last  year  in  all  parts 
<  of.  the  country  except  tho  North  Atlantic  States*  Decreases  from  last  year  were 
16  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  10  percent  in  the  South  Control,  6  percent 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  2  percent  in  the  "est*    Numbers  increased  4  p or cent  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States* 

POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  FALnS,  FEBRUARY  1  l/ 
(Thousands) 


v~~     ~  7  ¥orth"  "*"  : 
iGar      ;  Atlantic: 

F*  North  rOorSi : 
Central:  Central:  i 

South  : 
Atlantic  : 

"South"  : 
Central  : 

Western 

:  TSrited 
:  States 

Av*  1942-46  2/  57,438 

1947  55,891 

1948  57,315 

85,170 
80,651 
79,310 

131,143 
120,762 
113,794 

42,692 
40,221 
36,095 

92,591 
78,790 
77,475 

40,107 
36,566 
37,306 

450,140 
412,881 
408,295 

PULLETS  NOT 

OF  LAYING 

AGS  ON  FAJ 

tKS,  FEBRUARY  1 

Av. 1942-46  2/  3,112 

1947  1,812 

1948  1,885 

4,953 

3,134 
2,639 

8,517 

4,320 
4,316 

5,391 
4,577 
4,290 

10,354  . 
7,556 
6,825 

3,075 
1,867 
1,83.7 

55,402 
23,  313 
21,842 

T/**tfehs  ana  puTlets  of  "laying 
1^  Revised* 

age  plus  pi 

~lTo¥s  not" 

of  Taying 

age*. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid. January  averaged  43*7  cents  per 
dozen  compared  with  58*7  cents  in  mid- December,  a"  decrease  of  about  17  percent 
during  the  month,  vfaich  is  about  the  average  seasonal  .decrease.    The  January 
price  r  year  ago  was  41*3  cents  and  the  10- year  average  is  28.8  cents* 


Chicken  prices  on  January  15  rveraged  26*3  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  the' 
highest  price  for  the  month  in  39  years  of  record,  compared  with  25.6  cents  a  year' 
'ago  and  a  10- year  average  of  18.0  cents*    January  was  'the  fir 8$  month  since  last 
June  in  which  chicken  prices  were  higher  than  a  yeer  earlier* 

Live  turkey  prices  in  mid-January  averaged  39.0  cer  ts  per ,: pound,  the  same  ,  . 
as  a  month  ago*    This  price  is  the  highest  of  record  for  the  vionth,  and  compare s  with 
30*7  cents  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  22*9  cents*"  • 

The  average  cost  of  feed  in  a  United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  VE»0G 
per  100  pounds  in  mid-Jan  vary,  an  increase  of  19  cents  from  a  month  earlier/ 
compared  with  $3.46  a  year  ago  and  an  average  of  v£«21*    This  is  the  highest  feed 
cost  of  record*    However,  during  the  first  week  ir.  February,  com,  wheat  and  oat 
pricos  dropped  sharply*  6a  * 
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IFIEKEZa  PTJBCHAS5S  OF  3A2Y  CIIIC-IS:    This  y^ar  farmers  plan  to  buy  about  20  percent 

fewer  baby  chicks  than  they  bought  in  19^7* 
Some  difference  "between  their  February  plans  and  their  actual  purchases  is  to  "re 
expected,  depending  largely  on  egg  r.nd  feed  prices  during  the  hatching  season*. 
Farmers1  F.-bru:  ry  intentions  reflect  the  pre  sen t  unfavorable  egg-feed  pric--  ro~ 
latio'nrhipt.  Egj  prices  drome  d  10  cent",  per  do  sen  during  the  month  ending 
January  l5»  while  the  cost  of  a  farm  poultry  ration  inereav-ed  19  cents  per  100 
pounds*     Ii?  mid-January  egg  price?  were  le  percent  above  a  year  ago,  while  the 
cent  of  the  poultry  ration  was  up  4-7  percent. 

On  February  1,  19^7  farmers  intended  to  purchase  6  percent  fewer  chicks 
than  in  19ft  6,  but  they  actually  purchased  about  2  -percent  more  mainly  because  of  an 
If  percent  increase  in  egg  price?  during  the  hatching',  season  from  February  to 
July,    In  19ft6  their  chid-  purchas-.s  wer3  2  percent  less  than  their  February  1  in- 
tentions mainly  because  of  a  sharp  drop  in  erg  prices,  • 


Growers  plan  decrease.,  this  year  in  all  r^rts  of  the  country.  Decreases 
•Planned  this  year  are  29  percent  in  the  West  Horth  Central,  21'  percent  in  the 
East  Horth  Central,  19  percent  in  Hew  En-land  and  the  Pacific  States,  lb  p<  rev r.t 
in  the  Middle 'Atlantic  and  the  West  South  Central  States,  11  percent  in  the  last 
South  Central,  end  6  oercent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Mountain  States, 

Farmers  reported  that  about  70  percent  of  their- chicks  purchased  last  year 
were  straight -run  chicks,  26  percent  were  pullet  chicks  and  ft  percent  cockerels. 
This  year  they  plan  to  buy  ^7  percent  straight  run  chicks,  29  percent  pullets  and 
ft  percent •  cockerels.    Farmers  in  most  parts  of  the  country  expect  to  increase  the 
-eroportion  of  pullet •  chicks  this  year  an.7  decrease  th   -proportion  of  straight  run 
chicles.    However ,  in  the.  East  South  Central,  West  South  Central  and 'Mountain 
State's  farmers  plan  to  buy  the  sam-  •  roTertions  of  straight  run,  pullet  and  cocker- 
el chicks  as  they  bought  last  year, 

IHIEinSP  p'XlOHASIg  CF  S\5Y  Ci-XCKS,  I  IT  1^ 
1     Ceased  ujon  reports  from  farmers.) 

:  Intended: ~  _^rc:?r^"'_°X  i_°iai  .  

Geographic:       '.purchases:  Haby_chi2ks  bought  in  jffftfl  Baby  chlcks^intbndod  in_l^  - 
Divisions        »as  a  $  of: Straight:  Pullet  '.Cockerel: Straight  :  Pullet      ! Cockerel 
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17  

Production  2~J 

'•  and 

: Ave re 

p'<-  :  ■  : 

1948 

:  Ave rage 

\  1  945 

Indie . 

State 

:1937- 

46  :1947  : 

:  1936-45 

;  i 946  : 

1947 

GRANGES :             ♦  ' 

Percent 

Thousand  boxes 

California,  S>1 

76 

80 

75  " 

46,532 

44,010 

53,670 

49,400 

•  Navels  h  Fi'&c^  3/ 

77 

1  v  79  9 

-:78 

IP, 203 

17,680 

19,670 

19,100 

'  Vs  1  encias 

75 

.:P'.81 

74 

28,32  9 

26,330 

34,000 

0,300 

Florida,  all    [  * 

72 

75 

71 

33,030 

4,9,800 

4/53,700 

52,000 

Early  &  l  id season 

'  5/70 

76' 

72 

16,125 

25,400 

4/30,500 

2'9/000 

Vr  1.  encias 

'  5771 

75 

70 

14/905 

24,400 

23,200 

23,000 

Texas,  all  s/ 

77 

80 

81 

2,  942 

4,600 

5,000 

5,800 

Early  &  Mldrsejusdri 

— 

— 

1,722 

2,880 

5,150 

3>480 

\ alone ias 

81 

7  9 

1,220 

1,920 

1,850 

2,320 

Arizona,  all  3/ 

75 

79' 

61 

697 

1,210 

1,200 

1,060 

Navel s  &  L  isc . 

327 

570 

600 

480 

Va] one ias 

79' 

70 

371 

640 

600 

580 

Louisiana. ,  all  3/ 

70 

91 

67 

288 

330 

410 

300 

o  w  t  ~b  o  s  (j 

74 

78"" 

73 

83,488 

100,150 

113,980" 

"108,560 

Total  Early  &  Kid  seas' 

on  7/~ 

38,664 

46,*60 

54,330 

52,560 

T  o  t  a  1  V  a  1  e  n  c  i  a  s 

44,6*24. 

53,290 

59,650 

56,200 

TA^GEP.ITTES  ; 

Florida 
All  oranges  and  tangerines: 

GR7"pFFRTlT: 


66 


72 


71      _3_,19_0_      4,200        4/4,700  _3^9£0 
86,678     104,350-  '    118,680  112,460 


Florida ,  all  . 

.  Seedless 

.  Other 
iVxas,  all 
AVizona  ,  a1  1 
California,  all 

'  Desert  Valleys 

_  '_°i.h£r_  J 

_  "  4_~tates  6)T 

LjggNS  : 

C?  lifornis  &/  ' 
LT?'ES : 

Florida  6/ 


64 
!  5/64 
.  5/59 

*         7  A 

73 
75 
5/79 
'  5/77 


67 

6  9 

66. 

7,9' 

73' 

76 

78 

72' 


70 
67 
78 
72 
71 
63 
76 


22,830 
8,640 
13,9.90 
16,121 
3,031 
2,611 
1,115 
1,4  96 


32,000 
14,000 
18,000 
24,000 
4,100 
3,350 
1,220 
2,130 


4/29,000 
4/14,000 
4/15,000 
8/23,300 
8_/  4,100 
3,120 
1,220 
1,900 


31.,  000 
14,,  000 
4  7,000 
24,000 
4,100 
2,  950 
980 
1,970 


61  12L  -Jl  _  44_l523  63,450 
75  75]      76       12,186  14,450 

66  43'      46  135  200 


59,520    62^0  5_0 
13,760  13,500 
170  .190 


1/  Condition  reported  on  February  1  refers  to  crop  from  bloom  of  previous  calendar  year. 
2J  Season  Degins  with  the  bloom  of  tn    year  shown  and  ends  with  tne  completion  of  narvest  the 
following  year.     In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  Oct.  1  to  'Dec.  31  of  thi  fol- 
lowing year.     In  other  States  tne  season  Degins  about  Oct.  l'and  ends  in  early  summer,  except 
for  Florida  limes,  narvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.    For  some  -States  in  certain 
y:.ers,  production  .includes  some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharves ted,  .and/or  eliminated  on 
account  of  economic  conditions.     Zj  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines-,  4/  Production 
includes  the  following  quantities  in  1946  not  harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions  (1,000 
boS.es);.    Oranges ,  'Florida  Early  _and  Midseason,  '900;  Tangerines,  Florida,  800;  Grapefruit ,' .  Florida 


Seedless,  300;  Other,   1,600,    5/  Short- ti;-e  average.     6/  Net  content  of  box  varies.  In 
California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average -for  oranges  is  77  lb.  and  grapefruit  651b.  in  the 
Desert  alleys;  6§.  ib.   for  Calif,  grapefruit  in  other  areas;   in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges, 
including  tangerines  30  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb.,  Calif,  lemons,  79.1b;  Florida  limes,  80.  lb. 
7/  -n  Calif.,, and  Ariz.,  Navels  and  miscellaneous.    8/  Production  includes  the  following 
excessive  quantities  not  utilized  on  account  of  economic  conditions:     Tex.,  500,000  boxes;  Ariz., 
923,000  bo x^s  (480,000  boxes  unharves ted  and  -43,000  boxes  dumned). 
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 MILK  mGLW^J^^^liPJ^J^JiTLK  COtf  IH_ifB5gJEPT  5TJ3?0R^ERS__ 

State    S  _  U*-I^_o£c£;,-HciI  r.cX  ralTk""covr_  \f  _        5>ra|n«  leii  2°L  milk  co^l/  2/  '_ 

ar.d       :Feb.  1  Av.    s    Pot>,  1,    :    rob,  l,    J    Feb.  1  Av. :  ~Feb.  1,      •  :    Feb.  1, 

^ivisionl  193.7^.' 6  S  1£47_  !:J  1£3Z~56._  1  _  19^?  1  _ 

 Foj£ids._   Pouaijs  

12,6"  13.6    ~ "  12.6     '  '      5.0  5.6"        *~  5-3 

14-.  6      •       16.4  '       •  ..14.7  5.0  5.3  5.1 

13.6      ■•  •  •'  14.0  13,0  4.9  5.6  5.3 

17.3  17.6  17.3  6,5  .6;  6  6.3 

17,0        -      17.1  '  17cC    •  6„0  6,0  6.3 

16«5  17.5  '  17.6  5.7  6.3  ■  6.4 

19.5         •      20.2  19,3  8.3  8.6  8,1 


Me. 
W.  H. 
Vt* 
Mass . 
Conn. 


16.2 


16^9: 


16,9. 


'.4 


Ohi  0 

Ind,. 

111.. 

Mich. 

Wis. 


16.25 

1^.4 

13*1 

15.1 

16.6 

16,1 


17,07 
15.4 

14.2 
16.2 

17e7 

17.4 


16^.3' 

14.6- 

13.2 

15.9 

17.2 

I6v9. 


6.0 
"6.4" 
5.9 
6.9 
5.7 
_5a_ 


6.8 
6.6 
7.5 
6-5 
6.1 


6,3 
6fo 

60 

5*3 


E,H,CGnti 
Minni 
Iowa 
Mo, 

E»  Dak* 

Febr, 
l"ans  •  

w.|»£oltI 


.  a « 
W.Va* 

IT.G-. 


_15.^0. 

17e2 

.  14.7 
6,8 
12,1 
11,0 
12,3 

-1^2 

-I3el8. 

14*2 
10,3 
'  8.8 
10.6 
9,7 
•  8.2 


16^4q 

18.9 
16.I 

10.0 
13»7 
12.3 
15.3 

;A5_ 

1^91 

15.6 

11,6 
10,5' 

11.5 
ic.2 

3*3 


_  16^.02 
18.4 
15.5  . 

9.7 
13 » 4 
11.3 
•13-.  3 

J.  1^.0_ 

16,.  0 
11.7 
10.0 
10.8 
9.9 
9.1 


3^.9. 
5.2 
6.9 
4,8 
4.1 

3.7 
•  4.6 

Jj>9 

6.6 
4.8 
3.8 
5.0 
3.8 
3.7 


6.6 
6.5' 
7,6 
5.0 

5.* 
4.7 
6.4 

5.2 

6.2 
7.6 
5.2. 
3.9 
5.3 
3.6 
4.0 


7.2 

4,4 
4,0 
5.3 

7.9 

5.2 

4  0 

5.^ 
3.7 
4.7 


10.39. 
9.4 

•  8.5 

•7.7 

5*6. 
6.8 
.9,0 


10.1 
9.5 
%0 
6o0 
6.7 

ICO 
3.0 


62 


11^40 
9.1 
8.6 
7.7 

■  6,5 
6.9 
6.7 

_7.9 


4.7 
5.9 
4.0 

4.7 

3.7 

3.-9 
3.8 


4,8 
5.3 
4.7 

^.3 
3.0 
3.3 
4.3 
±.1 


5*°- 
5.4 

4.7 

5.0 

4.5 
4,0 

M 


_  6,00_ 
13,  n  " 
15.6 

12.3 
13.5 
15.9 
15*4 

13,2  ' 
_16.6  _ 

_l;+»52_ 
9_ 


_8a60 
14.4 
16.6 
16.6 
14.7 
17.4 

I60  3 

13e9 

If'«.0„ 
16^.14 
14.12 


 <~j.ll  

1=3.5 
17.2 
14.1 
14.4 

17.3 
16.5 
13*2 

_  18.0  

_  15-.72  

13.,.72_  II' JW-  -  . 

Figures  for  Slew  England  State?,  and  Few  Jersey  represent  combined,  <*rop  ane  s  x>c^nx 

dairy  reporters'  other  States,  regions,  aiiSL  "J.  C,  crop  reporters  only.  Regional 

f.'v-urer.  include  leas  iUrportait  dairy  States  not  shown  separately.    2/^  Include 

grain*  ir.illfecdG  and  concentrates, 

o 


^*2 

3.8 
3.0 
2.6 

3.7 
3.0 

4.3 
4.0 

A,l_ 
3.9 


±.1 
4.4 

3.5 
3.7 
4.6 
4.0 
5.6 
4.7- 
3,-2 

M 
5.!3„ 


>*7_ 
3.3 
4,0 
2,8 
4.0 

4.3 
4,7 

4*2 


_3l9_  _ 

_5..3i- 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF"  AGRICULTURE 
CROP    REPORT  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  b.  C.  i 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  f^V.^VJ.~l-Q^...l9.^ 

February  1,  32?43,  JjOO„?«i.U..lS*.5^3U.) 

IMllllHIIIIIMIIIIMMIIMIIIH)IMIIIMllMIIIIIIMH'IIIIMIIUMIUMiMlinilllHHtlllMI)llllitMU  lllllllllllMltMIIIMnMIIIIUMIIIHIMMtllMIHIIIItllllHIIMIIUMHII  |  til  Milt  IIUIMMI11 1 1 1  Ml  M I MIIIH 

JAITUARY  EGG  ~R0L1TCTI0_T  _ 

_T,otal_e^g3.  Tjroducfjd  

_£  .  january _ :  __  Jahx  tO^JPecii.ncl, 
1948    :  .1946  l/.l  1947  1/ 


State 
and 


J i vision 
Me . 

TT  TT 

IN  *  -  '  • 

vt. 


"T  V 


ilvniber  of  layers 
3i_hand  during  Jah • 
l?l±~-JiL-  ig^I  I 


?  e,  7i 

2  lido 

on). 


;o6 


9  O^-j 


7^         O  o 

~>  »  -1  --i 
'•  ,  -L  <■• 

92  Q 
4,642' 

.  5oo 

2  070 


_.ggs  per 

100  l^vers 

1947~l/:~19^B 
L'U'.iber  ■ 

1 


jjur  m.< 
1947 


1&260 
55_t10? 


1  * .  00 

1,245 
1,015 
1,  ?77 
1,507 
1,414 

1,423 


1,550 

1,643 
l,o71 


;oo 


1,234 


op.  1 5> o 

I.Atl,  51,102       '  1,  503  UL- 


4<: 
205 

]  22 
2_;1 
~8l3_1 
210 
170 
217 
132 
217 


Million: 


Inc.. 
111. 

Mich. 

v  --  Co*vh7 

Minn. 
Io-  .'a  • 

'T.Day. 
S.Oa-.  • 

ITebr. 

Manr^ 

H.IT.CenU 

Del. 

Md. 

,7a. 

if.Va. 

■  -  •  -  • 

S  ^ 

S.Atl.I  I 

lenn. 
Al  a . 

Miss . 
Irk. 
La. 
Chla. 
T  ex  • 
3. Cent . 


110 
634 


:!  1 ,  0oc 
_11,193 


17,044 
l4l 214 
19,134 
10  ,.77  2 
lo^lQb, 

Z7_^36o_ 
26,074 
30,111 
19,502 
4,304 
8,312 
12 , 916 
13:66  ; 


1,240 
1,203 

1,107 
1,190 
_1.32.1_ 

JLJ?10_ 
1,426 
1,234 
1,063 

1,265 


]   9  5- 

1         "1  :0/|. 

1  25Q 
1  225 


26,510 

30,717 
19: 670 

^,'585 
-.217 
i;:,207 

lil'M 

*  r ¥ 2 

3,  504 

8  -  4  3? 
31460 
8,220 
3  322 

3;&3 
_  1401 

_3l,iq4 

3,' 91" 

5*64?) 

5^515 
5,315 

9,:;26 
9.606 

916 
72.287 


918 

3,472 
••,076 

3,301 

7,>:>4 

5  91^ 

lb  97^ 
9t2  ^2 
3  ^11 
5.;  836 
5,447 


3 ,  01 1 

9  _i  9r< 

23*657. 
70?908 


1,194 

~;i  • 


_922 
892 

625 
625 

502 

499 

430 
1,042 


1,367 
1,23* 
1,017 

911 

rl3 

1,12; 

Ai.  Tl7.. 
J-.185_ 

"i  r-4fi 

1:032 

'933 
71 8 

521 
530 
_  :::_>l 

826" 

~  ~86"5~ 

651 
490 
400 

42? 

437 
1,017 

_  Lm. 

(SQQ 


379 
269 

41 

38 

167 
160 

11 

41 
100 


20 
40 
.  I7_ 
.313_ 


98 
74 


15 

100 

19' 


1  207 

o    c  <->  o 


Mont. 

"1     7Q  9 

f  J  ■' 

1, 604 

1,017 

i  no_i. 

18 

18 

230 

225 

Icaho 

2,020 

2  aon 

1  221 

ill  215 

^25 

24 

280 

307 

$Hr0 . 

715 

6.90 

1,054 

1 , 116 

97 

103 

Colo . 

2,999 

.  ^  ^ 

3,032 

1,035 

1 , 023 

'   V  ''31 

31 

455 

397 

094 

1  05'- 

343 

10 

8 

128 

132  . 

Ariz." 

540 

585 

l!i35 

1,194 

6 

7 

67 

81 

Utah 

2,742 

1  282 

1  .252 

35 

24 

433 

423 

^  v  ■ 

O  -  O 

2o7 

1 '  162 

1*122 

3 

43 

40 

27r  r,h. 

4,637 

4,332 

1  ,^07 

i.,556 

0^ 

08 

.766 

733 

3re>. 

O  07? 

2,907 

1,321 

1,500 

1  39 

•44^ 

483 

4?4 

Calif. 

1^2 

16^046 

1^296 

.  194 

224 

2,3.45 

_  2,3i89_  _  _ 

15^.259 

J-^256_ 

_i,_3ao_ 

434 

469. 

_  5,3.22 

-  5,104  _  _ 

1 1  IS!  oil 

.1  _389*.641_  _ 

_^J.i7_ 

4,338 

.55,590  _55,30i  _  2 

]  '  Revised. 
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OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


Penalty  j>r  priTSte  use  to  a^-oii 

payrasn-t  cf  postage  #3™, 


BAE-  CP«2/lo/4^  -8400 
Fermit  No.  1001 


BtBEAU  OF  /-jP/L  ECONOMICS 
LI3RARY 

U  S  DEFT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
k'L-PE      WASHING: ON    D  C 


